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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Beiirage zur Einfilhrung in die Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Rudolf 

Eucken. Leipzig Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1906. — pp. 

vi, 196. 

Of late Professor Eucken has been recasting several of his earlier writings, 
and publishing them with altered titles adapted to their new forms. The 
present treatise is the second edition, revised and enlarged, of the Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, first issued in 1886. About one 
quarter of the new book is a substantial reproduction of the old. A second 
considerable section deals with subjects formerly discussed, — "Zur Erin- 
nerung an Adolf Trendelenburg, " and " Parteien und Parteinamen in der 
Philosophie," — but which are now treated in a different way. Two essays, 
" Bayle und Kant : Eine Studie" and " Gedanken und Anregungen zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie," were not included in the original volume, and 
these constitute the chief interest of the later work. 

In comparing Bayle with Kant, Professor Eucken has a double purpose 
in view. Rightly judging that we know less of Bayle to-day than were 
advantageous for our thought, he seeks to contribute to the desired end by 
presenting the results of his own inquiries as well as by stimulating others 
to independent study. To those who are acquainted with his historical 
methods it need scarcely be said that in this aim he has been entirely suc- 
cessful. But the second thesis, that Bayle was a forerunner of Kant, 
appears more doubtful. The argument is guardedly drawn, it is true, with 
careful attention to the differences as well as the likenesses between the 
two forms of thought. But the question remains, whether further deduc- 
tion ought not to be made from the positive conclusion. The parallels are 
between Bayle's doubt and the negative criticism of Kant's theoretical 
philosophy, on the one hand, Bayle's reliance on conscience and Kant's 
doctrine of the practical reason, on the other. The comparison is interest- 
ing and suggestive. Ought the resemblance in doctrine, however, to be 
interpreted as an anticipation ? Or should it be classed with those remoter 
analogies which are often discoverable between thinkers of different ages 
and types ? 

The concluding discussion applies the author' s characteristic philosophical 
principles to historical investigation. Unless the history of philosophy is 
brought into correlation with the timeless spiritual process which forms the 
essence of the world, it loses itself in the study of details, or passes over into 
mere subjective judgments. In either case it yields no adequate guidance 
for systematic reflection. This is gained only when the historian rises 
above the succession of philosophers and systems to participation in the 
Geistesleben, for whose progressive realization he no less than the original 
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thinkers should energetically strive. Hence follow corollaries of a more 
special sort : The history of philosophy should consider ' life ' as well as 
abstract speculation ; it should have regard to personality as well as reflec- 
tive results ; it should value original and productive ideas more than com- 
pleteness in systematic construction. I5y way of final suggestions, Pro- 
fessor Eucken proposes philosophical conceptions, terminology, and formulae 
as promising subjects for individual or collective investigation. Many of 
these hints will prove of value to the historical student in his own investi- 
gations, and in his appreciation of the work of other men. From the 
general philosophical position the reviewer regrets to find increasing reason 
to dissent. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wksleyan University. 

Les notions d 'essence et d 'existence dans la philosophie de Spinoza. Par 
Albert Rivaud. Paris, Alcan, 1906. — pp. viii, 216. 
M. Rivaud's book is, if not quite the definitive exposition of Spinoza's 
metaphysics, at all events the most thorough most penetrating and clearest 
analysis of that elusive system known to the present reviewer ; it will be an 
indispensable book to all future students of Spinoza. It tends, as every 
competent examination of the subject must, to show that the system which, 
more than all others, has the appearance and the popular reputation of 
extreme rigor, unity, and consistency, is really chiefly interesting because of 
the great richness of conflicting motives and unharmonized dialectical 
tendencies which are latent in it. " It is the condensation of the anony- 
mous labors of generations. It fixes and crystallizes the conceptions pre- 
pared and elaborated by earlier philosophies, and it mingles them together 
in such a fashion that they are no longer recognizable. . . . We have no 
right to choose between the different doctrines proposed by Spinoza and to 
unify, by such choice, a system which its author has delivered to us as a 
collection of diverse possibilities." After the best efforts to reduce it to 
order, the doctrine remains "full of implicit contradictions." M. Rivaud's 
minute examination thus brings out the more clearly the true historic sig- 
nificance of Spinoza's reflection. He was engaged, with an intellectual 
energy and upon a scale that have few parallels elsewhere in history, in 
the business of putting new wine into old bottles ; and the resulting con- 
tradictions are precisely what give its distinctive character to the system. 
What that new wine was, the intoxicating charm of which Spinoza had 
felt scarcely less than Bruno before him, M. Rivaud pretty clearly indi- 
cates. " Spinoza had felt more vividly than any other philosopher [Bruno 
should have been excepted] the complexity, the infinite variety of life," 
and had been profoundly impressed by a vision of the universe as a living, 
active, ever-changing, self-multiplying, organic unity. "The same life 
animates all creatures, and this life is most perfect, richest, most fruitful, 
just because it diffuses itself and transforms itself ad infinitum." 



